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coloured barrier was before us. Had there been any German
soldiers patrolling the road it would have been just too bad, as the
saying goes.
To see French uniforms and l;reiu:h helmets was a joy.
"How human they look after (he Germans,1' Nona said.
The barrier was raised and the cars rolled into Unoccupied
France. I could almost hear the sounds of Bow Bells. But they were
far distant.
We arrived in Vichy late in the evening, We all got off at a
hotel near the station. 1 stood drinks all round, and I don't
remember how the talk started but [ said to the platinum blonde
that Nona was American.
"Really?" she said. "We thought you were, both linglish."
So it had been quite unnecessary to talk Trench in the ear. I was
moved. These French people hadn't objected to travel with
strangers they thought were English, though Adolf only knew the
mess they would have got into had they been caught with (leeing
British. That neither of us were has nothing to do with that.
I bought a Paris Soir, the unoccupied /one edition. It published
English communiques. For me that was a great improvement. The
tone of the paper wasn't anti~l:nglish. Later I found out that Pads
Soir was the least anti-English of the papers. In the bar of the hotel
there was a large poster with the old head of the Afcircchal. Under-
neath it a quotation from one of his speeches. (tl have spoken to
you the words of a father; now I speak the words of a chief. Follow
me." Those words seemed rather one up on God, One thing was
certain, that the subtle methods of propaganda hadn't been learned
by the Vichy people, though the masters of the art were so near to
them. I slept well that night and, without knowing it, was saying
good-bye to beds for a considerable time to come.
Next day, 22nd October, the sun was bright, and we went for a
walk round Vichy. I still maintain that the Petain government can
only be appreciated by seeing its headquarters. Hotels where
pleasantly invalid old English and American women had killed their
useless time with bridge and talking of the dear vicar at home or of
the Seattle Social Register, had been turned into ministries and
the Garde Republicaine, with white gloves, presented arms to men
who used the same folding door as the local bank manager of the
branch office in suburbia had used a year ago. It was like a play that
had been advertised as a farce and only after you indulged in a lot of
giggles and laughter did you realize that you ought to vomit and